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EMERSON’S LECTURES. 
(From our MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT.) 


Do any of your readers care to have the desultory 
impressions made upon an individual mind by three of 
Emerson’s lectures, delivered at the Manchester Athe- 
neum ? 

Perhaps it may be desirable to state, that Emerson is 
now engaged in giving two courses of lectures in Man- 
chester. One course at the Mechanics’ Institution, on 
a variety of subjects, which are much simpler (I 
imagine) in diction, than that ‘On Men representative 
of Great Ideas,” which he is delivering at the Athe- 
neum. 

The first lecture of this latter course I did not hear, 
but it was highly appreciated by the majority of 9 
very numerous audience. The consequence of thi 
appreciation was to be perceived on entering the Athe- 
neum on the second night; for, although we were 
there ten minutes or so before the doors were opened, 
we had quietly to wait among the crowd, three flights 
of stairs from the lecture-room door; and, when that 
was opened, to press upwards as best we might. . The 
subject of that evening’s lecture was, ‘‘§wedenborg the 
Mystic.” 

In due time Emerson made his appearance, and took 
his stand under the glaring jet of gas, which leayes th 
lecturer’s face completely in shadow. He ig thin an 
spare in figure, which probably makes him appear taller 
than he really is; but he must be above the middle 
height. The features of his profile are prominent, and 
the caverns in which his eyes glow, are beautifully 
shaped. The form of his head is good ; a pile of fore- 
head, much covered with hair, rests on his long, thi 
face. 

The tones of his voice are nasal and American; but 
now and then they come out with musical richness 
and depth; and, doubtless, if he were a man who 
studied the arts of mere physical utterance, he might 
do great things, in a small way, with that capable and 
noble voice. As it is, his deliyery is indifferent and 

careless, doing both the man and his words injustice, 
by dwelling on insignificant words, raising the voice in 
a peculiar and invariable manner at the end of every 


sentence, and sometimes absolutely stopping in the| > 


middle, to turn over a page or two, and perhaps choose 
what to omit. What I distasted most was the wooden- 
ness of the face; to be sure, I could not see it well; 
but it appearéd to me, and to many others, never to 
lose its rigidity, its stoicism of expression. He read 
words of passionate admiration—of reprehension—of 
dissent, and of contempt, and his voice hardly varied ; 
his countenance still less. So much for outward husk. 

As I mean to tell you honestly my feelings, I must 
own that I was disappointed in the lecture. I know so 
little about Swedenborg, and that may be one thing; 
but it struck me as a misty subject, treated in a misty 
manner. Some man near me gravely asked his neigh- 
bour if he did not think he could understand it better 
if they stood on their heads? I cannot help attributing 
some of this disappointment and difficulty of compre- 
hension to the delivery, which so much mars the first 
effect ; for, on remembering some of the sentences 
which fell from Emerson, isolated from the rest of the 
lecture, (or else connected only by some gossamer link 
of association with the subject in his mind,) they seem 
now to me so instinct with thoughtful beauty, that I 
can take them as texts to think upon in my quiet 
hours. The lecture was like a golden mist around a 
setting sun,—you perceived nothing but splengiq 
words, without anything definite, at first; but, by-anq. 


thin|1 do not think 


bye, one object after another came clear out to the 
patient vision, invested with a glory from the medium 
through which they had passed; but that very medium 
made the whole obscure. 

It is most probable that these lectures will be some 
time given to the world in the shape of Essays ; for 
which purpose I think them far more fitted. Then we 
can ponder over each sentence (so fraught with mean- 
ing), at our leisure, and follow out the train of thought 
which it suggests, without fear of losing the next of the 
“orient pearls at random strung;” or, perhaps I 
should say, not strung at all, for the lectures are sin- 
ularly fragmentary. It is most likely that you have 
seen Some reports of them in newspapers, not fully 
given, for that he has requested may not be the case ; 
and conseqyently they cannot do him justice to those 
who have not heard him; while, to those who have, 
they are yery precious, as assisting the remembrance of 
so much that was suggestive in the extreme. 

The commencement of his lecture on Swedenborg 
was most beautiful ; but so rich in material for thought, 
that while I tried to realise the full meaning of his 
words, he had wandered far away into the mystical 
thecries of Swedenborg, and my panting understanding 
toiled after him, in vain, through the rest of the even- 
ing, and I came away bewildered and dazzled ; unable 
to clear up or arrange my recollections. He spoke 
most highly of Swedenborg, (or, so it seemed to me,) 

a ‘sublime genius,”—“ the strictest and faithfulest 
dealist of all the moderns,” as “exerting a growing 
gcination over a class of the best and purest minds.” 
d yet the Swedenborgians here are indignant, and 
are ¥indicating Swedenborg from the pulpit from Emer- 
son’s rsions; the only one of which, that I can re- 
member, Was, that he was a mystic,—a point which 
the Swedenborgians can deny, and 
which Emerson appeared to appreciate as lofty reli- 
gious idealigm. 
So much 


{ manner. 
unconsciousness of anything 
9 loss of time in bowing, 
neement, almost before the clappirg 


h eyery sentence was (as before) 
understood him throughout; 


with meaning, I 
' ay the gtexion between the separate parts 
onally but 


ay a very obscure. He assumed the 
sceptic (from sbepiele, to consider) to hold the balance, 
to stand midway between the Idealist and the grossly 
Ci » who izes nothing save through the 
mses. OF this class he took Montaigne as the repre- 
sentative. He gave a most interesting account of the 
many reasons which had drawn his attention and_his 
affection towards Montaigne—how one volume of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays had remained to him as a fragmentary 
legacy from his father’s library, and how, when the 
boy Emerson grew into the man, he had delighted in 
obtaining the others—how a friend of his (Stirling, 
the author of Strafford and the Sexton’s Daughter) had 
found out this point of sympathy with Emerson. The 
appreciation of Montaigne had been so strong in the 
English poet, that he made a pilgrimage to Montaigne’s 
chateau, an account of which he had given in an article 
in the Westminster. How he had brought thence Mon- 
taigne’s favourite motto, yet visible on the walls of his 
turret-study, Que Scais-je? ‘‘ What know I for cer- 
tain?” the question of all sceptics. How, finally, an 
old copy of Florio’s translation of Montaigne bore an 
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autograph of Shakspere’s ‘on the title-page—the only 
book we knew to have been in Shakspere’s possession. 
Then came a short account (little more than dates) of 
Montaigne. And then he returned to the subject (the 
Sceptic), handling it as though he loved it, and making 
it reverential from its earnestness of search after truth; 
its clinging to one central harmony, though all around 
might be whirl and discord. 

Suddenly he closed his MS., and was off and away, 
while we were yet pondering on the full meaning of his 
last exquisite sentence. It is curious to trace back, 
and perceive how one’s admiration and appreciation of 
him grows. His voice, his delivery, his very careless- 
ness of his audience, and indifference as to whether 
they understood him or no, seem to become endeared 
to one, as forming part of the individual Emerson, 
whose thoughtful pathway lies alone through the mental 
world. For he does not remind me of Carlisle, to 
whom so many are fond of likening him. In form of 
sentence, in strange, quaint, and often beautiful similes, 
in the completely new light in which he views common- 
place things, he strikes me as more resembling Jean 
Paul. But the resemblance of Emerson to any one 
must spring from internal likeness: he is not one to 
condescend to catch tricks of manner or style from any 
other person. 

The lecture on Shakspere was still less attended than 
those preceding, owing to the wetness of the evening; 
but another lecturer would have been thankful for such 
an audience. I did not like Emerson’s treatment of his 
subject so much as I had that of Montaigne. But really 
so much has been said and written about Shakspere, 


(Poor Alfred? Pye’s been pecking at him,) 


that I do.think “‘ our immortal bard” would be sorely 
puzzled at the enormous mass of criticism, commen- 
taries, essays, lectures, orations, and notes which have 
been written upon his works, if ever he returned as a 
ghost to any public library. The principal idea which 
struck me as original in Emerson’s lecture on Shak- 
spere was, that the poet was the great recipient not 
merely of all Nature’s influences, but of all past expres- 
sion of idea, more than that he was the originator of 
new thought. He wound up by saying, that universal 
as Shakspere is, he was not satisfying to the reflective 
mind, whose object of thought was the discovery of the 
answer to the great problem of life, the purpose of this, 
our world; a problem which, evidently, besets Emer- 
son truly for an answer; for he has referred to it in 
each lecture, and seems to think it may, and will yet, 
be answered by mortal man; and that, in fact, Sweden- 
borg came nearer to it than any one else. 

So end my personal impressions of Emerson and his 
lectures, for I must not trench on meetings which may 
have occurred in private. The lecture which seems to 
have given the most universal satisfaction (I may even 
use the word delight), was one delivered at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, ‘‘ On Domestic Life ;” so large a 
subject, on which we wander so much astray. 


—»— 


THE FOLK OF NORTH ITALY. 
By ABEL PAYNTER. 


No. IT. 


I Have never put my foot in an Italian garden, 
without being tempted to cry, ‘“‘ What would not a 
Scotchman or a Hollander make of this!”’—so blessedly 


rich is Nature. The fruit and vegetable markets in the 
towns are gorgeous. —— called them, the other day 


Brobdignag jewellers’ shops ; with their enormous 
gourds, capsicums, tomatos ; their grapes in clothes- 
baskets full; their peaches,—the very plenty of which 
must strike a North of England man, who remembers 
a time when one was bought at a high price as a treat 
to be divided among four children—with their large and 
small green figs, and those purple, bloomy creatures, 
that look as if made to be painted, not eaten! But, 
save in the last-mentioned fruit, which possibly requires 
less tending, or is less amenable to comparison than 
the others, quantity is more remarkable than quality. 
The careless and rich luxuriance in which the vine is 
let to grow, (think of going up to one’s church-door, 
under a long trellice walk, from which, I dare say, 
every good man or woman may pull what they please !) 
may in some degree spoil that exquisiteness of 
flavour I have met elsewhere—out of gardens. The 
Northern Italians, too, make their wine disregardfully ; 
if not coarsely. I believe that some encouragement 
shown to a head vigneron from Burgundy, Champagne 
or the Palatinate, might double the revenue of the 
estates which grow the grapes, by bringing out a finer 
liquor. But, so that the people have enough at home, 
they appear content, and not particularly troubled by 
dreams of a foreign market. Among my favourite 
lakes, the vine-people, or small farmers, strike me as a 
sunny, open-handed folk, as compared with the cross- 
grained, harsh peasants of the Rhineland. We hada 
long talk, one morning, with a proprietor of land on the 
Lake of Como, whose account of his neighbours was 
very attractive. ‘‘ They had few capital crimes,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ very few thefts; and were a truly good people,” 
he continued, ‘‘for any one to settle among.” 

Some will like to know that the same gentleman 
assured us, that what with silk, wine, corn, and oil, the 
landed proprietor in the better parts of the Como district 
may count on a return of some 43 per cent. for his 
money. As I have unexpectedly got among figures, I 
may as well add, that the steamers on the lake (if I 
am to believe the same authority) return fifteen per 
cent., owing to the great increase of traffic and inter- 
course. This last can hardly go on year after year— 
let the Austrians do their utmost to exclude and barri- 
cade—without light and mind coming in; and, with 
them, prosperity. The sluggish or  self-conceited 
Farmer Goodenoughs (who has forgotten Miss Edge- 
worth’s Farmer Goodenough?) must yield every- 
where, or Steam and the Telegraph are not the con- 
jurors we take them to be! 

A pretty illustration of the graceful cordiality which 
we have been just admiring, fell in our way, the other 
evening, on descending from the Monterone towards 
Orta. How often shall I call up that glowing scene, to 
brighten our gloomy winter days! How I wish I could 
paint it on the heart of every one imprisoned in dark 
lane or doleful attic, as a possession, not as a matter of 
envy—the mountain-side, dotted with villages, each 
one marked out—made spiral, I may say—by its white 
church belfry ; the grand mountains in the background, 
with the icy shoulder of Monte Rosa seen above and far 
behind all the rest; the Lake at our feet, of the deepest 
turquoise hue; and, in the midst, its small island, rock- 
ing under the weight of its picturesque buildings ; 
around us, a set of lanes, somewhat of the stoniest, but 
roofed by vine-trellices, with grand glossy chestnut- 
trees deepening the shade ;—and peasant -houses, so fes- 
tooned around with the golden maize, that painter and 
poet might forget the holes for windows and wretched 
door-places, as he strolled by them, under such an. even- 
ing sun as favoured us. Passing between a vineyard 
and a slope, fringed with fruit-bearing trees, I was 
struck by the sight of many peaches bestrewing the 
stones. I picked one up, and was hesitating whether 
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or not to use with it wayfarers’ privilege (which here 
one may do), when three faces started out from over the 
wall above my head ;—a real vision of brightness, 
though they belonged to a hard-featured elderly man, 
a weather-browned woman, and a little black dog, who 
barked merrily, till his eyes seemed to flash fire. 
“Take it!—nay, take it !”’ cried the man, with a smile 
kind enough to warm a miser, and a voice to suit. I 
tried to reply something in return, but was overpowered 
by the pressing storm of cordiality and gladness, when 
came up, who could speak to his countryman 
more intelligibly than the awkward and shy English- 
man could do. ‘You have had a bad storm here!” 
said (There had been one but a few days 
before, of which the traces were sadly evident.) “ Yes!”’ 
cried my friend, his face beaming none the less; ‘‘the 
hail has ruined our vines for this year ; and our peaches, 
too; all. But it has left us our health.’ Had there 
been the faintest echo of cant in the tone, I would not 
have told the story. Ina man of such aspirit, noless than 
his vineyard and olive-croft, and peach-orchard, think 
you not that there is a soil worth the cultivation? 
Were I to begin on the chapter of flower-gardening, I 
might never have done :—so entirely it seems to me 
(recollect I am not asserting—merely recording impres- 
sions) that every remark I have made is capable of being 
extended from the domain of the Useful to the Beau- 
tiful—from the Croft to the Pleasaunce. It would be 
stupid to ask for our own finely-kept lawns under such 
a sun—to look for gravel-walks, well bound together, 
where no gravel is to be had; and where people are not 
so rich as our Duke of Devonshire, who on the occasion 
of a royal visit, laid down the paths in his parterre with 
pounded Derbyshire spar. But, in every pleasure 
ground I have entered, the professedly highly-kept gar- 
den of the Isola Madre on ihe Lago Maggiore, and of the 
Sommariva villa, close to Cadenabbia, not forgotten— 
Nature seems to do the greatest half, and Man to prune 
and water, on Lady Grace’s principle—that is, soberly. 
To talk of garden taste, too, would lead me too far into 
acomparison of the Italian Palace, with its form, its 
life, or its inmates, with the English country-house. 
There is something in the former, grand, stately ; and 
full of pleasant associations, befitting a land of romance 
or parade, rather than home-enjoyment,—and your Gar- 
dener wears moustaches; but neither they nor his 
flower-beds are in neat trim. I have seen no such 
geraniums as be-jewel Miss Mitford’s garden. Count 
Borromeo, and the Princess Carlotta of Prussia to 
boot—are very commoners in the article of roses, as 
compared with Lady Grenville: While as to mere flow- 
ers, I suspect that Mrs. Lawrence or Mrs. Marryat, could 
out-buy and outvie the entire gardens of Italy from 
Como to Calabria! and leave not a single prize for the 
Borgheses, or Belgio Josos to win and wear. 
In these and I fear, too, more important matters, 
the motto “thus far shall thou go!” seems hitherto 
to have been accepted by ‘the inbred slovenliness of 
the people; preventing perfection, and rendering pro- 
gress a slow matter at best. Strange—to change our 
ground from garden to house—that a nation which has 
produced such shrewd calculators and such admirable 
mathematicians,—should seem, in the administration of 
certain details of daily life to want some of the most 
essential of the seven senses. There appears—for in- 
stance, among the Italians, so instinct with the love of 
sweet sounds, a moral impossibility of carrying through 
the smallest transaction without an amount of discord- 
ant fuss, and violence, which, till one becomes used to 
them, would justify the fear that Chaos was come again! 
With regard to noise, we English are too exquisitely 
aud fastidiously civilised, I am aware. The general 
‘* Hush!” in which we are taught to speak, leads to as 








general an inarticulateness and incorrectness in our 
language—to become aware of which, a man need but 
attempt to report verbatim a conversation among well- 
taught persons !—But—Silence save us!—my dear 
Italians think nothing weil done, if it be not done in a 
whirlwind, and finished off with a clap of thunder. 
I doubt whether they do not make love, like the Aus- 
tralians in Hood’s extravaganza, who proposed to the 
emigrant servant maid through speaking-trumpets! 

Thea the misery inflicted on every one’s olfactory 
nerves—even in mansions of the better class—becomes 
almost as mysterious as it is intolerable, in propor- 
tion as the world, generally, increases its super- 
stitions in favour of Soap, its dealings with Drains, 
and its belief in the beauty of The Broom!—Tis no 
part of mine, when I go abroad to sneer or to sicken: 
because, alas! I know “ where e’er I take my walks” 
at home, how much there is to get over in land ; 
what dismal noisomeness in our cellar dwellings : what 
contempt of cleanliness in courts and alleys where 
delicate children have to be nurtured! But in Italy, it 
is the English who have been the reformers: it is the fear 
of tourists, I fear, rather than an inbred sense of the grace 
of sweetness—which makes the Italian lay aside his 
“dolce far niente” (in other words the “I canna be 
fashed,’”’ which so vexed the benevolent authoress of 
‘“‘Glenburnie’’) in favour of a crusade with Mop, Pail, 
and Pope’s Head. You will see the oleander, the jes- 
samine, the tribe of ‘‘ single and of double pinks,” per- 
mitted, if not carefully encouraged, in the balconies of 
houses which, if entered, containa smell “strongenough,” 
as the Irish gentleman phrased it, “‘to hang one’s hat 
on !”—where the porous brick-floors were never visited 
by more than a few lazy drips of water, dropped from a 
jug, or disseminated from coffee-pot spout! At the 
“Golden Lion” at Orta, where we slept,—one of the 
most delicious halting-places that ever wooed painter,— 
T had the landlady’s own room: the little inn having 
been closely packed before our arrival. For Italy, the 
chamber was plentifully, and religiously, furnished. 
The bed—a high, wide, square edifice, like the struc- 
tures which used so to amuse and puzzle me in the old 
inns at Venice—was clean, as I most thankfully recol- 
lect—and behind it, in orthodox row, were hung four 
blessed candles, streaked and crossed with red and 
green :—a couple of rosaries: as many glass receptacles 
for holy water—which had never been washed since 
the year ‘“‘ One Half’’—and three or four tawdry sacred 
prints in coarsely-gilt frames. Hard by the bed stood 
the “ awmrie” (as I believe the Scotch call the great 
linen press), groaning with drapery: not forgetting 
towels, more like a surgeon’s bandage, in length and 
narrowness, than the main-sail a Christian man wants 
to dry himself withal—a table, a glass,—a wash- 
stand: a small coggledy machine of iron, encrusted 
with the suds of a generation (capable too of just hold- 
ing a rather deep soup-plate half-full of water, without 
the latter tipping over)—and a chest of drawers. I 
opened one of these last, unwarily, wishing to find a re- 
treat for some of my few valuables. It was in use: some 
of the wardrobe of mine hostess being laid out there. 
Cobwebs were in two of the corners! Of the floor, all 
the examples of “insect transformations,’’? which the 
crevices of its brickwork contained, Civility forbid that 
I shonld speak! Enough to say, that less dainty per- 


the bed in slippers ; the very idea of bare foot touching 
such a soil being not to be entertained for a single 
moment! If I wrote in the spirit of Matthew Bramble, 
I could offer you yet more moving interiors, catalogued 
from life in the inn at Vercelli—in a hostel at Trascorre, 
where we halted for breakfast, on our way to Lovere ; 
and in the ‘‘Canone d'Oro ”’ of the latter town, in Lady 

















sons must have done as I did,—ascended the heights of . 
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Mary Wortley Montague’s time, the Tunbridge of Lom- 
bardy. But it needs not. Suffice it, however, to say, 
that the said ‘golden Cannon,” whilom a palace,—and 
the folk aver the very identical palace inhabited by the 
English Princess—has no back-door. There is the door- 
way, it is true: leading from the open gallery, which 
runs round the building out into a desolate vineyard, 
butitis guiltless of plank, or beam, or lock, or key,—and, 
for aught to be seen, without the slightest intention, 
past, present, or to come, of any such satisfactions and 
safeguards being added. This speaks well for the 
honesty of the Lake of Iseo people; abundantly in 
glory of their climate; but (as we thought in the ease of 
Miss Sedgewick’s American friend, whom that lady 
described as locking her cottage-door, by sticking 2 


carving-knife into the lintel) a little, also—does it not? ! 


—of their slovenliness and savagery. 

And these are the houses of entertainment for the 
Stranger, who may be supposed to desire superfluous 
comforts—not the homes of the People! ’Tisno answer, 
assuredly, that brush and back-door are not wanted. 
When the legal functionary reproved a subordinate for 
time wasted over washing himself, bringing as /#ock- 
down precedent, ‘I do it in five minutes!’’ ‘So does 
my dog Shock, my lord!’’ was the spirited answer. 
And which speaker had the best of the debate? The 
Nose of Italy must be educated, I do beliéve, without 
exaggeration, ere its body or mind be capable of healthy 
and continuous efforts, 

Attempts, however, are being made by a few enlight- 
ened and civilised persons to teach their countrymen a 
finer sense in these matters. and with some-success. 
An anecdote is told of a missionary in the cause of 
cleanliness, who thought he was doing great things, 
when endeavouring to enlist a very high personage 
of Sardinia in behalf of sanitary reform. Judge of 
his hopefulness, on hearing that his Highness 
had said, ‘‘ —— is an honest man, I firmly 
believe, but he has some very bad habits. He washes 
his feet !’’ The philanthropist on this calmly remarked, 
“TI must begin at the other end of society I see.’ 
And beginnings, I am told, are evident in many places: 
more especiallyin Piedmont and in Tuscany. The new 
houses are more delicately arranged than the old ones; 
would I might add, better built. Lecturers connected 
with establishments, remotely analogous to Normal 
schools, are beginning to talk to the men, and, what is 
yet more important—to the women. Enlightenment is 
putting an end to some barbarities. The swaddling- 
up of poor babies, till they more resemble the cocoons 
of silkworms, than the offspring of reasonable beings, 
is giving way among other fetterments. 

I have before me the introductory discourse, deli- 
vered by a Professor Berti, at the Scwola di Metodo, in 
Casale, on topics somewhat larger and more general 
than the above, full of good sense in the matter, and 
eloquent in style. Too much so, perhaps, to suit our 
notions of what is solid and what is simple—*they being, 
in good part, identical. But my dear Italians must be the 
Arcadian, Della Cruscan ; and when they come to the 
crowning grace of order in their houses, villages, and 
personal habits, they will, somehow or other, doubtless, 
give matters “a rhyme” and “a twirl,” a flowing 
grace which we angular and more gothic Northerns 
never can reach! 


‘tor’s reply to such remarks as this. 





THE BREADFINDER. 


By Epwarp Yout. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tnry removed on the next day into comfortable 
lodgings once more, and Maberly soon paid them a visit, 
accompanied by his friend Scheffer, who was astonished 
at the talent which Emma displayed as a vocalist. 

“ We will, if you please,” he said to her husband, 
“announce Mrs. Harding’s debut at Drury Lane. I 
have sufficient influence with the manager, who, in- 
deed, will be too happy, to consult his own interest.” 

“Are you serious, Scheffer ?”? demanded Maberly, 
while Harding and his wife regarded each other with 
astonishment. 

“ Perfectly. In two months’ time I will guarantee 
her success,”’ replied the tenor. 

‘Our days of suffering are surely ended,’’ they ob- 
served to each other, when their visitors were gone. 

“Do you remember the day when you told me that 
you were not to teach Mr. Boldero any more?” Emma 
asked. 

“T do,” he replied. ‘What of it ?” 

“ Have you forgotten what happened on that occa- 
sion ?” 

“We quarrelled,—did we not?” 

“T have yet to expiate a great sin that I committed 
on that day. Do you remember that I said to you, 
‘ Go out and get bread?? Was not that unlike a wife, 
—unlike a woman ?” 

** Ah, have you forgotten that I once could not eat 
bread without butter?” 

Harding worked steadfastly at his translation. But 
he allowed himself two hours in each day for the con- 
témplation of the Beautiful in Maberly’s atelier, or he 
accompanied his friend to the houses of other sculp- 
tors, and to public and private galleries of Art. He had 
recognised the true bread. He was a Breadfinder in 
the highest sense. 

“But am [still a dweller in Utopia,—a denizen of 
Cloud-land ?”’ he asked himself. ‘‘ How shall the peo- 
ple, the masses, attain to, and become the poscessors of, 
other than the literal bread,—happy if they can, at all 
seasons, possess that? They have to fight the daily 
fight in the ranks from which I have just escaped,—in 
which I, too, have been a conscript. They eat the 
morning’s breakfast, not knowing, too frequently, 
where the next day’s dinner shall be found. Or, say, 
that constant work secures them the due return of 
large appetites and ready meals, they have usually 
families that they must also feed and clothe and lodge. 
They must live, even when they are most fortunate, on 
the quite literal bread. Is then the highest aliment, 
the pabulum of the soul, denied to the majority ?”’ 

‘Go you, and study the Beautiful,”’ was the sculp- 
**§chiller’s con- 
tribution to the stirring events that convulsed Europe 
in his day, was his Aesthetic Letters.” : 

Aristophanes was at length translated, and the version 
was submitted by the publisher to the criticism of an 
eminent scholar, who pronounced itnearly faultless. For 
his labour, Harding received cighty pounds. Scheffer 
came to tell Emma that the manager had fixed the day 
for her debut. The same night she was stricken by the 
cholera, which had crossed the Channel, and made its 
dread appearance in London. 

On all sides, Alarm. People lived in daily awe ec! :.i- 
fection. Undertakers and mutes were early astir. 
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These, and the doctors, apothecaries, hospital nurses, 
parsons, and sextons, handled some money before the 
pestilence abated. It was rifest on the river banks, and 
in the haunts of squalor, where the poor dwelt. But 
fresh from the presence of noisome poverty, it made 
sudden inroad in my lady’s chamber, leaving .the con- 
tact of a beggar’s flesh to twitch the features of a 
countess. Trade, commerce, amusement, went on as 
usual; and people, as before, bargained, haggled, 
cheated, and were forsworn. Compared with the viru- 
lence which it had exhibited on the Continent, the 
scourge, it is true, was mild, and the danger less immi- 
nent than Apprehension had foretold. But it was still 
terrifying and mysterious, and while men sinned they 
had the grace to shudder. Yet, as the coffin of his 
neighbour passed his door on its way to burial, the 
tradesman recommended worthless goods, and dropped 
into the till the defrauded customer’s money. 

Maberly, the sculptor, was one of the first victims. 
He was attacked in the morning, and died at dusk. 
The servant of the elder Harding was stricken at an 
early period, and dismissed by the trembling usurer to 
the hospital, with a precipitation that expressed more, 
for his alarm than for his humanity. M. Jean Masson, 
in his terror, sent for the doctor five or six times a-day, 
until the latter refused to attend his summons. Having 
persuaded himself that tobacco was a good disinfect- 
ment, he smoked two cigars at one time, and at his 
elbow, kept relays ready for consumption. 

Emma Harding’s fate was uncertain. Medical assist- 
ance had been promptly rendered, and there was room 
left for hope, and cause for despair also. Harding con- 
signed the children to a nurse’s charge, and never once 
quitted her apartment. But, at length, favourable 
symptoms were manifested, and the doctor told him 
that she was saved. It was night, and near midnight, 
when the oracle uttered the good tidings, and Harding, 
unable to contaia himself within the house, left her to 
the care of a hired attendant, and plunged into the 
streets, as was his wont when influenced by emotien, 
either of grief or joy. He did not know that Maberly 
was dead, and was only withheld by the lateness of the 
hour, from rushing to his dwelling to bid him partici- 
pate in his happiness. 

His father was alone in the house at Finsbury. The 
pestilence had filledhim with dismay. The post of the 
domestic who was despatched to the hospital was still va- 
cant. Fearful of contagion, the usurer shunned the society 
of every human being, and did not leave the house. He 
answered every summons at the door, except those given 
by beggars and hawkers, but invited no one to cross 
the threshold. 

On the same night that his son’s wife passed the crisis 
of the disease in safety and began to amend, he sat in 
the room, where he transacted business, with a large 
tin-box before him, from which he drew in succession 
many folded sheets of parchment, many promissory 
notes, and bills payable on demand,—many letters, su- 
perscribed ‘“‘ Private and confidential.”” He read, he 
reflected, he made calculations, he rose and paced the 
room, then resumed his seat, and read and calculated 
afresh. If it were all credible as words could make it, 
—with the law to bind, he was worth Twelve Thousand 
Pounds—no more, though he had sold his soul for it. 3, 

He replaced in the box its miscellaneous contents, 
locked it, deposited it in the chest from which he had 
taken it, and locked that also. Then he took the can- 
dle, quitted the room, and ascended the stairs, slowly, 
for he was still thoughtful, on his way to rest. He 
stumbled as he entered his apartment, dropped the can- 
dlestick, and extinguished the light. But the moon- 
light filled the room, and he could see every object it 
contained. He could undress himself without the aid 


of acandle. The hour was somewhat early for repose, 
for it struck nine as he deposited his head upon his pil- 
low. He soon fell asleep, however, but speedily awoke, 
suffering excruciating pain. His limbs, too, were pow- 
erless, aad he made several ineffectual atterapts to leave 
the bed before his feet touched the floor. Unable to 
stand, he sank in a heap by the bed-side. No one was 
near to succour, or procure succour. He was alone, a 
feeble old man stricken by the pestilence. 

Worth, if it were all credible as words conld make it, 
with the law to bind, Twelve Thousand Pounds—no 
more, though he had sold his soul for it. 

He still remained where he had fallen, a confused 
heap of tortured flesh and quivering limbs, unable to 
contend with the malignity of the gripe which held 
him. If his wife had lived—he had maltreated her in 
life, beaten her, and crushed her spirit—she would have 
been useful now. He knew that Death was on him, 
and that there was no escape; but if his son had been 
dutiful and obedient, he would not have been left to die 
this untended dog’s death. 

The clock struck One. He had been stricken nearly 
foug hours. Ha! the pain was less acute, and he felt 
stronger. By a terrible effort, he reached the window, 
and raised it. His earnest gaze swept the street for a 
chance straggler, whom he would pray, in God’s name, 
to fetch medical aid, and help to batter down the barred 
street-door. Along the opposite pavement, with slow 
footsteps, with eyes averted from the house, a human 
being passed,—his son. He recognised him in the 
bright moonlight, and fell back with a shudder,—no 
cry for assistance uttered. He was dead. 

Worth, if it were all credible as words could make it, 
with the law to bind, Twelve Thousand Pounds. No 
more, though he had sold his soul for it. 

The house was forcibly entered, two days afterwards, 
by an intimate friend of the deceased ; and, on the same 
afternoon, William Harding was apprised of the ‘loss he 
had sustained.’ He repaired to Finsbury immediately, 
but made a slight deviation from the direct route, that 
he might pass the house in which Maberly had resided. 
The poor sculptor had been buried on the previous day, 
and Harding had followed all that remained of a true 
friend to the untimely grave. Deaths from the visita- 
tion of the scourge were now becoming numerous, and 
gloom and awe were general. He had to pass a paro- 
chial workhouse, adjoining which was a large space of 
ground that had been cleared for building purposes, A 
crowd was collected around this spot, and a noisome 
stench, as of smouldering flannel, burdened the atmo- 
sphere. Of a by-stander Harding inquired what was 
going on. 

“They are burning the blankets that the cholera 
patients have died in,’’ was the answer. 

“Ugh, ugh, such waste !’’ cried an old woman. ‘I 
was cold, last winter, I was ; and I shall be cold again. 
I could have washed the plague out o’ them blankets, I 
could.” 

Harding hurried onwards, and stood before the house 
which the sculptor had inhabited. Already his friends 
were stripping the rooms of all they contained. Busts, 
groups, statues, medallions, were being borne away. 
Harding felt that he must choke if he remained, and he 
dashed forward towards Finsbury. At the door of the 
old dwelling, whigh he had not entered for two years, 
aman, of unprepossessing appearance, was standing. 
The door was open, and this man occupied the thres- 
hold. 
ie iS , 
business was. 

‘“* Weeman,”’ was the reply. 
Yours ?”?— 

‘*T am the son of the deceased.” 


said Harding, wondering what his 


‘*My name is Weeman. 
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He had heard his father speak of this mam, but he 
ad never before encountered him. He was, also, a 

money-lender, and perhaps the most unfavourable spe- 
cimen of his class. 

** You are too late, Mr. Harding, if you wanted to 
see the corpse,”’ he observed, without moving from the 
threshold, ‘‘ We have screwed him down. An ugly 
sight—a very ugly sight.” 

“TI should have liked to have seen his face once 
more,”’ remarked Harding, attempting to enter the 

ouse. 

**Tt may be as well, perhaps, if you don’t go in,” 
said Weeman, who had no intention of moving. ‘‘ Things 
are all at sixes and sevens; and, till the Will is read, 
and it is known who’s to inherit——”’ 

‘Are you sure that there 7s a Will?’’ interrupte 
Harding. ‘‘ Because, if there should not be one——” 

“ You would be the heir, you mean to say? Yes; 
but. my old friend was the least likely man of any, I 
know, to die without a Will. I am pretty sure that 
there. is a Will.” 

“Perhaps ; but that will not prevent my entering.” 

“Oh, if you insist upon it, certainly not.” 

He gave up his position as he spoke, and offered no 
further obstacle to the young man’s purpose. But he 
followed him, from room to room, with an air of inso- 
lent vulgarity, and narrowly watched his movements. 
Harding selected from a bookcase some volumes that 
belonged to him. 

“That’s out of order,”’ interposed Weeman. “I can’t 
allow that. You musn’t remove anything,—not the 
stump of an old pen,—I assure you.” i 

‘‘Mr. Weeman,” said Harding, “ what company 
have you on the premises? I hear voices ?”’ 

“‘ T have placed two men in possession till the fune- 
ral is over,” was Weeman’s reply.” 

“On whose authority ?”’ 

‘On my own, Mr. Harding,—on my own.” 

“‘And by mine they will leave the house; and you 
will leave it.” 

“That is good,—that is. You are disinherited ; do 
you know that ? You have no title to command here, 
Mr. Harding.” 

‘Will you leave the house ?” 

“ T have seen the Will!’ cried Weeman, in a tower- 
ing passion. ‘‘ I have read every word of it, and I tell 

‘ou that you are disinherited,—that you are a beggar, 
om beggar; and that I shall send you to prison, if 


you don’t pay me two hundred and fifty pounds, prin- 
cipal and interest of a loan advanced two years ago, on 


a Post Obit. Jinherit,I do. Oh, I will make you feel 
that.’” 

“Once more, will you quit the house ?” 

*T tell you that I have seen the Will——-”’ 

“Will you quit the house ?” 

“It is my house. I inherit.” 

** Will you leave the house ?”’ 

“T will take the law of you for this, Mr. Harding, I 
will. But you shall have your way; only, mind you 
don’t steal anything ; not an old stump——” 

Harding was very violent when excited. If Weeman 
had not escaped into the street, he would have sus- 
tained an ugly assault. _The men whom he had placed 
“q ion” followed him, and the son was left in 
the house alone with his father’s corpse. He wrote a 
note to his wife, explanatory of his absence, and de- 
spatched it by the waterman of a neighbouring cab- 
stand. Always avoiding the room where the corpse 
lay, he entered the other apartments, and took note of 
all that they contained. The chamber that he had 
occupied as a child, and as a youth, even to the verge 
of manhood, remained precisely as he had left it. The 
bed, probably, had not been occupied since it had re- 


ceived him on the last night—how well he remembered 
it !—that he had slept under that roof. 

It had grown perfectly dark, and he had lighted a 
candle, when a faint, tremulous knock came to the 
street-door. Thinking that there might be a messenger 
from his wife outside, he answered the summons, the 
applicant was the servant that his father had sent to 
the hospital. 

_‘‘ What, Mister William, you here?” said the asto- 
nished woman. ‘“ Something’s wrong with master then. 
Is he dead. Eh?” 

_ Her eyes gleamed joyfully in anticipation of a reply 
in the affirmative. 

“Come in,” said Harding. 
street.” 

“© But ts he dead, though ?”’ she asked again, as she 
crossed the threshold. ‘ Do tell us, Mister William. 

“He is,” replied Harding. ‘You seem glad, 
Tizzy.” 

“ Saving your presence, I am,” she said, rubbing 
her hands gleefully. ‘‘ I’ve had it too, and he sent me 
to Bartlemy’s, as if I was a scrubby dog, for all the 
years that I have been with him, and you was’nt out of 
petticoats, Mister William. Well, well, I’m safe over 
it; the doctor said so, and he’s caught it. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

She restrained her too evident delight, when she saw 
that it was displeasing to Harding, and contented her- 
self with learning from him what had taken place, and 
how, and all about it. 

“* Has that man Weeman been here?” was one of 
her first questions. 

Harding nodded. They were in the room where was 
the desk which contained the tin box. 

‘“When’s the burying to come off?’’ she next asked. 

** To-morrow.” 

“And is he coming—Weeman? Don’t let him, 
Mister William. I tell ye what. He’s got it all. I 
know it. I was listening at the keyhole when the Will 
was making, and,” she continued, approaching her 
companion, to whisper—was it lest the dead should 
hear ?>—“ I know where the Will is kept !—there 
now. 

“You do, Tizzy?” said the young man, starting. 
Guard him, all Good Influences. 

«It’s not in there,’’ she proceeded, pointing to the 
desk. There’s all sorts of old skins and parchments 
there, but the Will is not among ’em.”’ 

Harding passed his hand before his eyes, as if he 
would dispel a vision. 

“It’s up stairs, in Ais room,” the woman continued. 
‘‘ Let’s come along and make an end of it. We shall 
find the key of the drawer in his pocket. No, no, that 
Weeman shan’t have it to say that you didn’t get a 
shilling. It’s yours, all of it, by right and reason.” 

“In his room, where the—the body is ?”’ stammered 
Harding. - 

“ You, you a’nt afraid of corpses, Mister William ?” 

“N—no, Tizzy ; but we must not think of this.”” 

“Why? ‘Tis all yours, by right and reason!” 

“ It would be felony to destroy a Will. I won’t hear 
another word. Leave me, Tizzy ; leave me.”’ 

He spoke sternly, and the woman went mumbling 
out of the room. He sat, thoughtfully, in a chair for a 
long time. Will he ever forget the temptation of that 
night ? Never, though he should live a thousand years. 
Weeman, as his father’s heir, and, therefore, the inhe- 
ritor of the Post Obit, on which, two years ago, he had 
borrowed fifty pounds of his father, would have power 
to incarcerate him,—and as the infamous law of arrest 
then stood, he could order his detention on the morrow, 
when the Will was read! To open the bureau which 
contained it,—to kindle a fire in the kitchen-grate 
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and consume it to ashes, and to bury those ashes 
deep beneath the garden-mould, would be the work of 
ten minutes. Though twenty witnesses could swear to 
its making, who could say that the testator had not al- 
tered his mind before his death, and, with his own 
hands, destroyed it ? : 

But not for such a fall had he studied the Beautiful, 
which is also the Divine, and striven after inward Har- 
mony. The Good Influence preserved him. _ e 

He followed the corpse to its resting-place in Bunhill 
Fields, and returned to the house to hear the Will read. 
He did not once dream of escaping and hiding himself. 
Weeman was the heir. The usurer had bequeathed to 
the usurer. Two hours afterwards he was a prisoner 
in the Fleet. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


FREE-TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Joun Bowntne, LL.D., M.P. 
No. IX. 
QUARANTINES. 


__ In 1834, when the plague broke out at Alexandria in 
its most violent form, an attempt was made to extend the 
quarantine system, and the Board of Health endeavoured 
to prevent any communication with the houses in which 
the malady raged. They tried the device of separating 
the healthy from the plague-smitten, and confined the 
latter to one locality. The consequences were frightful. 
The plague pursued its ravages with accumulating hor- 
rors. Every attempt to imprison the sufferers in the 
same spot aggravated the intensity of the malady and 
increased its mortal power. The Pacha was at last per- 
snaded to interfere—to direct that houses and districts 
where the plague was most destructive, should no longer 
be isolated,—in a word, that the plague should be dif- 
fused, instead of concentrated. Jis diffusion immedi- 
ately diminished its violence. The air was relieved of 
a portion of its pestilential miasmata—or, rather, those 
miasmata were spread over a wider space. Had the 
quarantine system been persevered in,—had flame 
been added to flame, and pestilence to pestilence,—the 
whole population would probably have perished; and 
I am persuaded thousands were sacrificed in the 
attempt to give to the quarantine theories a practical 
and extensive application. Infractions of the quaran- 
tineeven in Egypt, under European management, are 
of constant cecurrence. I have known a European 
functionary to discover that a friend seated at his own 
table had violated the quarantine laws, and on the dis- 
covery sending off his guest to lazzaret imprisonment. 
I have heard men boast of the facility with which the 
officials of the Board of Health were bribed: and 
cheated. We have it in parliamentary records, that 
when it suited our Consuls in Syria to suspend the 
quarantine laws, for military or political objects, they 
did not hesitate to do so. We know that in compli- 
ment to a Turkish Pacha, even in our own Island of 
Malta, which professes to exhibit a perfect example of 
what sanitary regulations ought to be,—we know that 
the quarantine regulations were set at nought, in order 
to provide amusement for the Pacha’s son. In truth 
the whole system is one of chaotic absurdity, based 
upon old women’s tales and childish fables, supported 
by an alliance between pecuniary interests, slavish 
prejudice, and blameworthy inertness. In another 
gcneration the stories of the manner in which the plague 


was communicated will be classed with the myths and 
legends, the records of ghosts and ghouls, the histories 
of fairies and pixies,—in a word, with the rubbish 
which credulity has gathered together, and which igno- 
rance alone contemplates with reverence or awe. 
Plague stories! Volumes might be filled with them, 
each more absurd than the rest. One man will tell you 
that it appeared at Thebes, on the disinterment of a 
Mummy, buried 3,500 years ago, and that the person 
attacked had been engaged in unrolling the bandages. 
Another will aver, that on the opening of a snuff-box 
belonging to a person who died years before, a bit of 
cotton thread adhered to the finger of the opener, and 
that the plague entered his nostrils on his taking a 
pinch of snuff. A third will vouch that the plague had 
entered a dwelling down the string of a kite, which 
had been touched by a pigeon coming from an ‘infected 
quarter. In Hungary I was assured that the Turks 
inoculated pigs with the plague virus, let them loose on 
the frontier, and so introduced the disease into Chris- 
tian lands. Nay, I have heard it averred, that the 
same practice existed by inoculating the fish which 
mount the Danube, and thus convey the plague from 
Bulgaria to Servia. Englishmen have been found to 
assert that the plague has made its way to a village in 
feathered’seeds blown about by the winds. To this hour 
every letter from a plague countryis purged and purified 
—passed through vinegar, smoked, and often made ille- 
gible by the process. Yet the French Academy of 
Medicine has lately declared that there is not one 
single authenticated fact on record, to prove that mer- 
chandise or garments have ever conveyed the plague. 
And it is well known in all the bazaars of the East, that 
the clothes of those who have died of the plague do not 
sell for one para less than the garments of the most 
healthy. It is notorious that cotton from plague coun- 
tries, having been shipped when the plague was com- 
mitting its most terrible ravages, arrives in enormous 
quantities, and is manipulated and manufactured in 
every part of industrial Europe. I made it my business, 
when travelling in the East, to investigate the strange 
accounts that were given me. It was my experience 
of the enormous amount of fraud and falsehood em- 
ployed to keep up the system, which first awakened 
my attention. For example,—and one example is but 
a specimen of thousands,—I was informed that a death 
had taken place from plague, in the house of a most 
respectable inhabitant of Alexandria. No such case is 
reported without some statement to explain the cause 
of the attack, and always to account for it on the con- 
tagious principle,—for on the maintenance. of this prin- 
ciple the gains and the influence of the agents of Sani- 
tary Boards depend. If the plague be not contagious. 
a Sanitary Board is as useless as such a board would 
be to prevent the spread of the toothache or the gout. 
How had the plague reached the dwelling and attacked 
the servant of the Alexandrian gentleman? The plague 
at this time was rife in the Arab part of the city ; andI 
was assured that the female servant who had been 
attacked, had been visiting a bazaar there. On inves- 
tigation, I found the story was untrue. She had been 
confined to the house for many weeks, and had not 
quitted her apartment. I was then assured that the 
sanitary officer had been mistaken, and that it was not 
the female servant herself, but the porter of the dwell- 
ing, who had been in the Arab quarter, and that he 
had communicated the plague to the woman. I pur-— 
sued the investigation, and soon discovered that the 
porter had never had the plague,—that he had not been 
in the Arab quarter at all,—and moreover, had not seen 
the servant during her illness. On calling the function- 
ary to account for his misstatements, and telling him 
that the woman had had no communication, directly or 
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indirectly with the porter of the house where the 
plague existed, he protested that he had been mistaken 
as to the disease,—that the woman had not died of 
‘plague at all,—though in the original report he not only 
stated that she had died of plague, but mentioned the 
unmistakeable marks of plague found upon the corpse, 
such as bubos and carbuncles, and other external and 
undoubted signs. Oriental evidence ought always to 
be well weighed, but the oriental evidence which ema- 
nates from an interested source, is for the most part 
wholly unworthy of trust; but of all evidence, that 
which ignorance and interest have combined to fur- 
nish, is superlatively worthless. 

There is happily no atmosphere so dense or clouded 
as not to be cleared by agitation. And, by the agita- 
tion of controversy, the quarantine question is now 
gradually relieved of the mists and darkness that sur- 
rounded it. The horrible mask which has been so long 
worn, is half removed, and we are getting better 
acquainted with the features concealed behind it. But 
governments are compelled to act with precaution in 
this matter; for the legislation of knowledge is to some 
extent controlled by that.of ignorance. England could 
not abolish the quarantiie laws, without exposing all 
vessels from England to exclusion from the ports of 
southern Europe. Successive and successful modifica- 
tions are no doubt preparing tho way for the final aud 
total removal of the grievance. 

Austria has given an excellent example. Her influ- 
ence upon the Italian States, where attachment to the 
quarantine laws is—sad to say !—a popular supersti- 
tion, will, there is reason to hope, be beneficially ex- 
erted. She has greatly reduced the duration of the 
quarantines on the Danube, and Orsova has ceased 
to be what it was a few years ago, the place of long 
arrest for travellers arriving from the East. Yet, even 
there, the absurdities of the system are most manifest. 
When travellers are conducted from the steamboat to 
the lazzaret, care is taken that they do not touch even 
a feather on the road. Other precautions are used, lest 
they should come in contact with any article deemed 
susceptible,—and feathers are particularly susceptible 
in the quarantine vocabulary. Yet the lazzarct is 
crowded with birds. Pigeons in great multitudes are 
constantly flying from the lazzaret to the river,—not to 
speak of the flocks of sparrows perpetually fluttering 
about: animals of all sorts—(hair and wool being, also, 
among the most susceptible materials )—dogs, cats, rats, 
and mice, are passing unmolested from the lazzaret to 
the surrounding district. In truth, if there be any 
foundation whatever for the theory that the plague can 
be conveyed by contact with the substances called sus- 
ceptible, no precautions can by any possibility prevent 
its conveyance. Isolation is absolutely and altogether 
impossible. As well might you attempt to blot out the 
sun, or to tear away a fixed star from heaven—to 
command the tide not to roll, or breezes to refrain from 
blowing. 

As to the miseries inflicted on the unfortunate sub- 
jects of the quarantine laws, they exist in every possible 
shape, which tyranny can inflict. Fines, imprison- 
ment, corporal suffering, disease, death,—are all in 
their train of injuries. I remember seeing an Armenian 
gentleman come out of one of the lazzarets of Syra. 
His garments had been devoured by rats; the place in 
which he had been confined had no roof to shelter him ; 
and he had been subjected to all sorts of extortions in 
the shape of feés or fines. Redress was out of the 
question, and complaint during his imprisonment only 
added to the exactions. 

In ourlazzaretssomealleviations exist. Maltais, onthe 
whole, the least annoying of the Mediterranean quaran- 
tines. Yet even there it is humiliating to see British 





officials, giving effect to regulations full of delusion, 
deception, and dishonesty. If it was a matter of wonder 
how soothsayers of old could ever meet without laugh- 
ing in one another’s faces, still more it is to be marvelled 
at how the quarantine functionaries can do their work 
with grave visages: this must be the most difficult of 
their duties. It is however quite natural that the 
priests of Ephesus should cry out “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians !”’ Associate any scheme of absurdity 
with payment and recompense for its defence, and it 
will not want defenders—and in the proportion of the 
benefit those defenders receive will be the amount of 
their clamour and the intensity of their zeal. In one of 
his letters, Captain Basil Hall says:— 

“ It is stated by some, that there are many families 
supported at Naples, Leghorn, Marseilles, and else- 
where, solely by the salaries derived from the quaran- 
tine, and paid for by the unfortunate ships forcibly sub- 
jected to its tyranny. If this be true, as I really believe 
it is, I am convinced it would be money cheaply spent 
to pension off every soul of these functionaries and their 
children to the third and fourth generation; for the de- 
lays, loss of markets, and the numerous other evils to 
commerce which attend the system—to say nothing of 
the intolerable personal annoyance, the absolute impri- 
sonment, the inquisitorial discipline, the smoking, and 
other mockeries, called, forsooth, purification, are of 
such number and extent as to render the whole utterly 
inconsistent with, and even quite repugnant to, the sen- 
timents of the age; and I do earnestly hope, that by 
patience and perseverance, you will get it done away 
with. A very intelligent Maltese, high in office here, 
remarked drily enough to me the other day, ‘ One of 
two things must happen, either the quarantine laws 
must be done away with, or the march of intellect 
must be stopped.’ ” 


It is satisfactory however to trace the gradual, and in 
this particular instance the rapid growth of sound opi- 
nion on the subject of the plague. In the year 1835, 
the results of the observations of the European phy- 
sicians settled in Egypt, who had had an opportunity of 
watching the awful ravages of the disease in that and 
the previous year, began to circulate throughout Europe, 
and to furnish valuable materials for a re-consideration 
of the whole question. A numerical majority of the 
medical men of France who were settled in Cairo and 
Alexandria at that period, began by expressing doubts as 
to the commonly received theory of contagion, and soon 
came tothe conclusion, supported by masses of irresistible 
evidence, that the received theory was untenable and 
false. And when, in addition to their numbers, the pro- 
fessional and intellectual reputation of the doubters and 
deniers of the doctrines of contagion, was compared 
with that of the supporters of the quarantine laws, 
nosody could deny for a moment, that the greatly pre- 
ponderating balance of medical authority in the East 
was arrayed against the contagionists. With the names 
of Clot Bey, Aubert, Roche, Rigaud, and other eminent 
Frenchmen—those of Dr. Laidlaw, Abbott, and many 
British medical settlers on the banks of the Nile, are 
associated in the honourable attempt to throw the light 
of knowledge and experience upon a question which 
had been long involved in the clouds and darkness of 
prejudice and ignorance,—that prejudice and ignorance 
being unfortunately bound together by the strong ties of 
personal pecuniary interest. Every new inquiry has 
tended happily to the same result. Our commissioner 
at Malta (Mr. Lewis) reported to the Government in 
1838 that— 

‘It is notorious the mode, or modes, in which plague 
is communicated are very imperfectly known; and that 
some of the maxims, on which the most important qua- 
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rantine regulations rest, are little more than gratuitous 
hypotheses.” 

In 1841, Dr. Robinson, deputy-inspector of hospitals 
and serving with the British troops in Syria, thus ex- 
presses himself in his official report to Government on 
the plague :— 

“In reference to the contagious or non-contagious 
nature of this, at times, frightful disease, I beg to state 
that the result of all my experience leads me to believe 
that the disease originates in local causes, and that it is 
endemic in Syria and Egypt; that it is not of a highly 
contagious nature ; and that, if ever so at all, some 
other concurrent circumstances are necessary to render 
it so. Extreme and conclusive opinions on the doctrine 
of contagion are hardly warranted by the present state 
of our knowledge. My own firm conviction is, that the 
plague cannot be communicated from one person to 
another in a pure atmosphere, even by contact; but I 
am not prepared to assert that, if plague-patients are 
crowded together in confined and ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, infection will not be produced, just as happens 
in typhus fever.” 

Mr. Brant, our consul at Erzeroum, writing about the 
same period respecting the then recent outbreak of the 
plague there, says— 

“ As far as my own experience goes, I have been led 
to doubt the contagious nature of the disease, as it 
showed itself here last summer; or, if it were conta- 
gious, it must have been in a very slight degre® I 
have had within the sphere of my observation many 
cases of the most complete and extensive contact, with- 
out the disease being communicated.” 

Mr. Sandison also, our consul at Brussa, informs us 
that— 

‘‘ The cases are numerous in which persons escape 
the disease after contact with persons seized with it, 
even in its most malignant stage. There are frequent 
instances also of individuals being attacked by the 
plague, without being at all able to trace communica- 
tion with any infected person or substance.” 

The most important step which has hitherto been 
taken for the investigation of the question, was that 
adopted in Paris, of which Dr. Milroy gives the follow- 
ing account :— 

“In August 1844, the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
France appointed a commission to examine all the va- 
ried questions connected with the plague and with qua- 
rantines. This commission was composed of the fol- 
lowing members—men, we may remark, of the highest 
professional and scientific attainments—MM. Adelon, 
Begin, Dubois (d’Amiens), Dupuy, Ferrus, Londe, Me- 
iier, Pariset, Poiseuille,, Prus, and Royer-Collard. M. 
Ferrus was named the president, and M. Prus the secre- 
tary and reporter. The commissioners were engaged 
in their deliberations for upwards of twelve months, 
and had every facility granted them by the French 
government, to render their rg as complete and as 
accurate as possible. At length, the report was drawn 
up and read at the sittings of the Academy, on the 5th, 
10th, 17th, and 24th of March and the 5th of May, of 
the present year. It is certainly a very elaborate and 
instructive work, replete with most valuable facts and 
data, which cannot fail to be truly acceptable to every 
inquirer upon the great questions under considera- 
tion.” 

I know not that any thing need be added to strengthen 
the enlightened conclusions of the French commission. 
These conclusions—if they cannot be satisfactorily con- 
troverted or impugned, which I am persuaded they 
cannot be, must bring about the downfall of our qua- 
rantine code, and the introduction of another legislation 
—more in harmony with truth and knowledge. I leave 


them, and the consequences which must result from 
them, to the consideration of those who have either 
formed an erroneous judgment, or no judgment, upon 
the subject of this paper. 

The committee report— 

1. That the plague is of spontaneous (not imported) 
origin in Egypt, Syria, Turkey, and several other coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Europe. There are numerous 
examples in ancient and modern times of its indige- 
nous birth. The contagionist theory is, that it can 
only be produced by contact—and upon this false posi- 
tion the whole ef the quarantine edifice is constructed. 

2. That— 

* In all countries where the spontaneous plague has 
been observed, its development may be reasonably at- 
tributed to certain determinate conditions acting upon 
a large portion of the inhabitants. The principal of 
these conditions are, residence upon marshy alluvial 
soils near the Mediterranean, or near certain rivers—as 
the Nile, Euphrates, and Danube; the dwellings being 
low, crowded, and badly ventilated ; a warm moist at- 
mosphere ; the action of putrescent animal and vege- 
table matters ; unwholesome and insufficient food, and 
great physical and moral wretchedness.” 


This is an all-important conclusion. It points equally 
to the causes which tend to the spread of plague, and 
to the means of checking its progress. It shows that 
the plague-question in the East, is the typhus question 
of the West. It teaches the same lesson to legislative 
and administrative authorities. Everywhere it will be 
found, that the amount of disease and of death is greatly 
influenced by the low circumstances and condition of 
the sufferer. 

Dr. Aubert states— 

‘* The relative mortality in the different races, during 
the great plague at Alexandria in 1835, is thus exhi- 
bited .—Negroes and Nubians lost 1,528, out of 1,800, 
or 84 per cent.; Fellahs lost 367 out of 600, or 61 per 
cent.; Arabs, not soldiers, lost 10,936 out of 20,000, or 
55 per cent. 

‘** The Negroes, Nubians, and Arabs were all living in 
nearly the same hygienic conditions, and were all in 
free pratique. With respect to the other residents in 
Alexandria, he estimates that the Greeks lost 257 in 
1,800, or 14 per cent.; Jews, Armenians, and Copts lost 
482 in 4,000, or 12 per cent.: Turks lost 678 in 6,000, 
or 11 per cent.; Italians and others from the south of 
Europe lost 118 in 1,600, or 7 per cent. ; French, En- 
glish, Russians, and Germans lost 52 in 1,000, or 5 per 
cent. ;”” showing how completely the amount of mor- 
tality was regulated by the social position of the differ- 
ent communities. 

8. “ That to the existence in Egypt of all the pro- 
ducing causes of the plague in Lower Egypt, the con- 
stant visitations of the plague are to be attributed—that 
in the earlier periods of its history Egypt was free from 
plague, and that it may again be freed by improving its 
sanitary condition. That neither in Syria, Turkey, nor 
Egypt, have such measures been taken as to afford any 
adequate remedy against future ravages of the disease. 
That Algiers is now nearly as little exposed to the visi- 
tation of the plague, as are the northern countries of 
Europe—and that the sole means of extirpating the pes- 
tilence is by replacing the squalor and miseries of bar- 
na with the comforts and improvements of civilised 

e. 

4, That in its common form the plague is endemic 
—in its more violent and destructive character, an epi- 
demic disease. The general opinion is, that in its en- 
demic shape it cannot be communicated—in its epi- 
demic form it may, but subject to the laws which regu- 
late other epidemics. 
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5. That it is very doubtful whether the plague can 
be communicated by inoculation. 


6. That “ if it has been proved that the existence of 
a pestilential constitution in a country, into which the 
plague is imported, is necesary for the transmissions 
aud propogation of the disease, it seems nevertheless 
certain that imported plague will not exercise any great 
ravages, if it does not meet with, in the character of 
the climate, atmosphere, and population of the place, 
the conditions that are favourable for its development.” 


On this part of the subject the evidence of Clot Bey 
is particularly valuable. It says :— 


‘During the five months that the epidemic of 1835 
lasted, MM. Gaetani, Lacheze, Bulard, and myself at 
Cairo, MM. Duvigneau, Scisson, Perron, Fischer, at 
Abouz-Abel,: and MM. Rigaud and Aubert, at Alexan- 
dria, visited the infected in the hospitals and in pri- 
vate houses. None of us took the least prophylactic 
precaution. We were in immediate contact with the 
sick during all the stages of the disease. We received 
upon our clothes and upon our hands the matter that 
was rejected by vomiting, the blood of those who were 
bled, the pus from the thousands of bubos which we 


| passed whole hours in endeavouring to detect, in the 
| bodies of those who had just expired, the pathological 


alterations which had hitherto been so little attended 
to. The same researches were made with equal care at 
Alexandria. 

“Dr. Rigaud is the only one among us who fell a 
victim to the reigning epidemic. 

“Tt is remarkable that many physicians, who scru- 
pulously avoided all contact with the sick and with 
suspected objects, were attacked with the plague and 
died. Of this number are Drs. Mannucchi, Leopold 
and Lardoni.” 

“<7. That the plague is not transmissible by the gar- 
ments of the infected out of the epidemic foci. 

“8. That itis not transmissible by merchandise. 

“9. That it is not transmissible by contact with in- 
fected persons out of the epidemic foci; and finally— 

“If it be true that a fixed and absolute term cannot 
be assigned to the incubation of the plague, it seems, 
nevertheless, to be clearly proved by well-established 
facts, that, at a distance from countries where it is 
endemic and beyond or away from epidemic foci, the 
disease has never broke out in persons who have been 
exposed to its influence after an isolation of eight days. 
The few facts, which might be regarded as exceptional 
to this rule, are 4ll susceptible of another imterpre- 
tation.” 


Now, as no vessel from a plague country can reach 
our shores in so short a period as eight days, it is 
obvious that there is no shadow of a reason for ex- 
posing any such vessel to an hour’s delay in discharging 
its cargo, or landing its . If, there be disease 
on board, there should be no loss of time in removing 
the patient to a healthy locality ; if there be no disease, 
there is no ground for a moment’s detention 





ROUGE ET NOIR. 


By Wituiam ALLINGHAM. 
{From an incident in “Tom Cringle’s Log.’’} 


I 


Tue Siaver was burning, the Sea was a-flame, 

And the Sunset was dimmed by the blaze of the same ; 

‘* Of the Slaves,”’ said the crew, “let us take two or 
three ; 

“ For the rest—let them burn, let them drown—what 
care we?’* 


II. 


Then the cry of ten score, in that black vessel crammed 

Arose like the cry of ten score of the damned; 

Chained fast, while the growling Flame fought with 
the Sea, 

Like Tiger with Lion, whose prey they should be. 


Il. 


Some rended their bonds with the strength of despair. 
And swam to the Boats; but a fiercer was there 
Than the Sea or the Fire, and more cruel than they: 
For Man took Death’s side in the terrible fray. 


A young negro Girl in the long-boat had place ;— 

Through the water, close by, rose a dark, well-known 
face,— 

When she saw it, she cried out with joy like a child, 

And held down her hand to her lover, and smiled. 


Ws 


A shot rang beside her ;—he sunk like a stone; 
The waters were bloody, and she was alone : 
the deer 


She stretched out her arms and sprung into th 
In the grey gulphs of Ocean these two lovers sleep. 


TALES FROM THE SWEDISH. 


Translated by Mary Howitt. 
No. II. 


TWO FRIENDS’ COUNSEL 


A Story ror Yotxe Wrres. 


“JT swatt never be happier than I now am. and 
nobody on earth can be!” exclaimed Helena. with 
real delight, and full of youthful giadness, when she 
found herself for the first time quictly at home m her 
own pretty house by the side of her Albert, after all 
the marriage festivities and visiting were over- , 

These words, uttered by a young, lovely, amd be- 
loved wife, who was really worth loving, might weil 
sound delightfully in the ears of the young married 
man, and find a charming response im his heart. He 
could not, indeed, say a word, for joy. He pressed his 
wife speechlesaly to his breast, and 2 moment of sence. 
pure and heavenly as the starsim the firmament, suc- 
ceeded. After this the young, happy couple, began to 
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talk, to joke, and laugh merrily. Ah! they had hitherto 
had so little opportunity for so doing! They both of 
them belonged to the middle classes of society, and it 
was not in the free unconstrained life of a country town 
that their love had sprung up and grown to its now 
blossoming state, but within the walls of the capital, 
where there is more of compulsion, etiquette, rules, and 
regulations, customs, and usages, which everybody 
must inevitably follow, than of stone and brickwork. 

The two young people had known one another almost 
from their earliest childhood, but had scarcely ever 
until this very moment, been able, freely and uninter- 
ruptedly, to converse with each other, and they now 
enjoyed the happiness of their freedom more than two 
birds of the wood, which, after having been confined 
in a cage, from which they had escaped, now can fly 
about from tree to tree, seeking their own food, twit- 
tering and singing, meeting or separating to find com- 
panionship with other birds, or doing whatever they 
liked best. Besides their freedom, they also equally 
enjoyed their solitude, and they both agreed that they 
would not at this moment be king and queen over a 
whole nation, if they must be subjected to the constant 
attendance of a gazing and listening court. 

“ Our kingdom is that of love and devotion to each 
other,”’ said Albert; ‘“‘ and our attendants are little in- 
visible genii, with bows and arrews, who flutter around 
us, and whisper to each other about a time when they 
shall become visible ;” with that he pressed a kiss 
upon his wife’s lips, and then again there occurred a 
blissful silence, and then again they laughed and 
talked. How lightly passed those first days of a hap- 
piness which seemed as though it never could become 
dimmed ! 

All outward circumstances seemed to have contributed 
to fulfil their happiness. They belonged to the same class 
of society, and possessed the same set of ideas; they 
had been brought up in the same opinions; they were 
most accordant in age ; they were equally amiable, 
the one as the other; equally beloved and envied ; they 
were neither rich nor poor; but their property, of which 
the greater part was Albert’s, when united, like their 
hearts, made together a whole which was by no means 
to be despised. Their relations on both sides were 
perfectly satisfied with the match, and, besides this, 
none of their relations had had anything to do in bring- 
ing it about; it had been entirely the work of the young 
couple themselves; but still, for all that, they had as 
yet had but little time for intercourse with each other. 

They had on both sides numerous relations ; brothers 
and sisters, cousins, aunts and uncles, and friends and 
acquaintances without number; visiting, therefore, and 
the duties of society, had left them only brief moments 
in which they had been able to congratulate them- 
selves on being alone. Their glances had been in 
those days their best mode of intercourse, and what 
they knew about each other was mostly from third per- 
sons ; und what they heard was this: ‘‘He is an un- 
commonly agreeable, well-educated, clever, and excel- 
lent young man,” was said of Albert ; and ‘‘ What a 
sweet, lovely, good, unpretending, kind, well-behaved, 
accomplished, and well brought-up girl is that Helena!” 
said they of her; and that was all they mutually knew, 
because their own eyes had, for a long time at least, 
never said any thing else than that they loved each 
other with all the youthful fervour of affection. 

Now, however, they were united; now they began 
to talk and think as much as they liked ; now they had 
reached that goal about which they had dreamed so 
often, and beyond which there was something more 
and still more. Now commenced, for the first time, 
confidence and unrestrained intercourse, and their 
opinions and reflections rushed like a foaming river 


over soul and heart to meet one another, and they felt 
the most’unspeakable happiness when they found that 
these harmonised, and did not break into those disso- 
nances which so often happen when a married couple 
have been brought up in a dissimular way, or have 
belonged to different circles or classes of society. 
There was, however, in this case,no danger of that 
kind; for even if Albert’s and Helena’s ideas had 
varied a little on minor points, they agreed entirely on 
more jinportant and greater subjects in all that give 
colouring and tone to life. 

And now, in the first place, they began to talk about 
how amiable, how agreeable, how excellent, some of 
their acquaintance, relations, and friends were; but 
how tiresome, disagreeable, and unbearable were others. 
They were nearly always of the same opinion in this 
comparison of their ideas; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that one of them exclaimed, especially when the 
other had let fall a disparaging remark respecting 
some third person, 

“Oh, really, do you think so? That has been always 
my opinion, but I fancied that your taste was quite 
different.” ‘Yes!’ the other would reply, “ one 
must disguise one’s feelings in this world; one must 
put on such a mask sometimes, that even those one 
loves most cannot recognise one.” And with that both 
of them agreed that now they were unspeakably happy, 
because now in this, as in every other respect, they 
could throw aside the iron mask of disguise, and at 
least to each other, speak, think, and dream aloud. 
And, acting on this belief, the most perfect confidence 
existed between the young couple, who all at once thus 
found the most glorious thing which life can offer— 
friendship in love. 

But it must not by any means be imagined that our 
young couple sat entirely at home, cooing like a pair 
of turtle-doves. No; far from that. Albert was 
manager of some works, and had so much employment 
that he was compelled to spend the first part of every 
day away from home. Helena had a thousand of those 
small duties to attend to which society demands from 
those who live in it; she had to go and see her own 
dear and excellent parents ; and her father and mother- 
in-law ; and to look in and see how the aunt was who 
was poorly; and the cousin who was just going to be 
married, and who wanted a little advice ; and to whom 
she who was married, could give a little; and, besides 
this, she had a worid of little cares in her own new 
home, as well as that she was incessantly visited by 
relations, friends, and acquaintanges; so that Albert, 
when he came home and found Helena alone, made a 
great leap, out of sheer delight, and Helena danced 
round or with him from the same feeling; because, 
though friends and acquaintances were right good 
things in themselves, yet solitude with each other was 
best of all; and then they had a thousand communi- 
cations to make to one another which always furnished 
subjects for laughter and merriment through the rest of 
the day ;—and let moralists say what they will, laugh- 
ter and merriment uphold love,—thac is our opinion. 

In the evening they often went out into company, 
and always took care not to be too much absorbed by 
one another there, that they might not be as ridiculous 
as some married people who are sparing enough of lova 
at home, in order that they may parade it when others 
can see. 

“Ah!” Helena would often say, when they came 
home from a ball, ‘‘how I should have liked to have 
danced a few times with you, as I used to do! It 
would have been infinitely more entertaining than with 
those that I care nothing about ; but it was better not, 
else they might have said that one of us was jealous, or 
that we both were, or that we only wanted to show to 
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| everybody how much we thought of one another, or 
| some other folly which one cannot guess at.” 


But it was precisely because the young couple could 
not have as much of each other’s society as they them- 


| selves desired, that these moments for intercourse were 
(q| so much desired by them, and so delightful at the 
{| same time. They had both of them, also, been brought 
| up by excellent and pious parents, and had been 
if, taught from their childhood to go to church on the 
| Sabbath, and there before the Most High to examine 


themselves and to offer up their prayers and praises ; 


| now, therefore, they failed not of this duty, but spite of 


etiquette they sat by each other’s side, and Albert, un- 
observed, held Helena’s hand in his whilst their beloved 
minister poured forth his eloquent addresses, to the 
edification of all who heard him, and who treasured 
them in their hearts. Albert and Helena did so, indeed, 
and when some passage occurred in the discourse 
which particularly touched their young hearts, they 
pressed each other’s hand, and stole a glance of the 
most angelic purity from each other’s eyes. 

_ One day they had listened to an excellent discourse, 
in which the preacher had shown that the rich man in 
his splendour, and the beggar in his rags, are both alike 
in the eye of God ; and that, in the great day of reckon- 
ing; the rich will have dearly to answer for the hard- 
ness, pride, and disdain with which they have looked 
down upon those who wander through life depressed 
by misery and want, but who, perhaps, on that day, 
may be placed far above them. 

“ How beautiful !—how divine!” said Helena to 
Albert, as they left the church, “how full of kindness 
and pity one feels towards want and distress, and"how 
mean one’s own little pride and importance seems 
after hearing such a heart-touching discourse as this ;’ 
and, so saying, she took Albert’s arm, and they walked 
homeward. 

“Turn a little to the left,’’ whispered she, after they 
had gone a short distance ; “I see an old schoolfellow 
of mine there to the right, whom I don’t want to meet. 
She looks so shabby and wretched in that miserable 
old cloak and bonnet.” 

“Ts there any thing disreputable about her?” in- 
quired Albert. 

“No, certainly not,’’ replied Helena; but her 
mother, who is a widow, and had a little property, lost 
it all through a bankruptcy, and now they maintain 
themselves by needlework.” 

“Ah! Helena,” said Albert, “don't be displeased 
: I _ you of the beautiful discourse we have just 

eard.” 

Without replying a single word to Albert’s gentle re- 
mark, she pressed his arm to her heart, and drew him 
with her exactly to that opposite right hand side which 
she had wished to avoid, and was quickly by the side of 
her old schoolfellow. 

“Good day, dear Anna,’”’ said she, and touched 
the poor young girl in the shabby cloak, so that she 
should turn round to her. 

Anna looked at her in astonishment. It was so long 
since any of her more fortunate schoolfellows had been 
willing to recognise her. She scarcely knew whether 
to trust her own eyes, when she saw Helena on the 
arm of her husband. Anna returned Helena’s salu- 
tation with great embarressment and surprise, and not 
without a sigh for her poor bonnet and cloak, and 
walked on beside the young couple. 

“Dear Anna,”’ saitl Helena, ‘‘ your way home passes 
my new house ; it is not late, and your mother will not 
expect you so soon ; you shall now go with us, and see 
how comfortably my good Albert and I have got 


“Albert now pressed Helena’s arm to his breast; 


but Anna thought ‘‘ Ah, she only wants to show me 
all her grandeur!’ She went with them, however, 
mechanically, partly out of a little curiosity, partly out 
of that want of independence which is so often the un- 
fortunate consequence of extreme poverty, which 
_ the poor fancy that they are obliged to obey the 
ric 


A hasty and unpleasant thought, not altogether unlike 
Anna’s, passed through Albert’s mind; and he feared 
that possibly a little vanity might enter into Helena’s 
inyitation to the poor girl to accompany her to her 
handsome new home. At the door of the house, how- 
ever, he left them, under the pretence of a visit which 
he had to make, but in reality to give Helena an oppor- 
tunity of showing in some way that wealth and avarice 
are not synonymous. 

“* Look, Anna,”’ said Helena, when they had entered 
the house, “‘ how ricely my kind, dear Albert has had 
every thing done for me. Look, how comfortable, 
and convenient all is, and how I have every thing here 
which one can desire to make one’s life comfortable 
and happy.” 

“Yes! God knows that!” replied Anna, in that 
mournful tone which we should not err greatly in call- 
ing envious, and which the poverty-stricken observer of 
luxury and wealth almost always, and very execusably, 
feel something of, ‘‘ now,” continued the poor young 
woman, “ here you can live like pearls and gold, and 
never once know what want is.” 

“Ah Anna!” replied Helena, ‘‘ you are unjust both 
to my Albert and myself to think so. It is pre- 
cisely here in this warm, convenient, handsome, 
and, in every respect comfortable room, that we 
continually talk and think about the less fortunate 
than ourselves and grieve that we are not able to make 
them partakers with us, and that partly from one 
reason and partly from another, among which vanity, 
avarice, or egotism are not the Icast. You see, this is 
what we acknowledge to one another with sorrow, and 
it may in some measure correct our fault ; but we soon 
fall into it again, and yet, as I hope, each time less 
deevly than before.” 

“Oh you are just the same good-hearted girl that 
you used to be at school,” said Anna, bursting into tears, 
and she had a presentiment that her former playfellow 
had not only delayed her there to show her something 
of her abundance, but also to bestow a little of it upon 
herself; and Anna was so poor, and had been reduced 
so low, had striven both with hunger, want of clothing, 
and many another want, both for herself and her old 
mother, that all assumption, all pride was gone from 
her, andshe was ready to receive, with gladness and 
gratitude, whatever the more fortunate friends of her 
childhood would bestow upon her. 

“‘ How is your mother ? ” asked Helena, who wished 
to make good use of the time they were alone toge- 
ther; “She is still poorly and infirm, and her income 
is lessened as I grieved to hear: you have then some dif- 
ficulty, dear Anna, in getting the little matters which 
are necessary to dress and all that. Come now with 
meinto my bedroom, and see how plentifully I have 
been furnished with all sorts of things for my mar- 
Ti es, indeed, so many, that I never shall manage 
to wear them out before they are old-fashioned,” and 
so saying, Helena took out from her wardrobe a very 
pretty cloak and a bonnet such as Anna might show 
herself in anywhere; and besides these, a dress or 
two, as wellas collars, handkerchief¥, and such like. 

Anna could not believe her own eyes; she could 
scarcely thank her for these beuntiful gifts! but He- 
lena, who now heard Albert in the outer room, put all 
the things together in haste, with some white manchet 
bread, confectionary, giugerbread, and such like, ina 
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large shawl, which she tied together by the cor- 
ners. 

“Now my cook shall go with you, and carry this for 
you, because she is not wanted here, as we dine with 
papa and mamma to-day; and now we will just lay the 
bundle aside, because I hear Albert coming.” 

Helena spoke in a whisper, and turned aside, for 
now Albert came in, and although she and Anna hur- 
ried away the bundle, still he saw it, though he pre- 
tended not to do so. Annatook her leave, and in con- 
sequence of Albert’s presence was spared all the grate- 
ful thanks she would otherwise have given, and fol- 
lowed by the cook and the bundle, she took her leave ; 
and her grateful, tear-filled eyes as she departed, and 
Albert’s silent embrace. when she was gone, made He- 
lena gay and happy the whole day. 

Sometimes it happened that Helena detected little 
faults and weaknesses in Albert also, but not very often, 
for the sake of preserving happiness and unity, because 
while a woman can bear to be reminded a hundred 
times of her faults by the man she loves, he does not 
like to be told even once of his, at least in a direct way, 
and therefore it is that woman makes use of little arts 
of cunning, and sets about it in little roundabout ways 
which are necessary for the preservation of a good un- 
derstanding. ; 

In this manner passed the first autumn of Albert’s 
and Helena’s marriage ; so also the winter and spring ; 
and when summer came, and all was glad and full of 
increase, there was a prospect of increase also in the 
honsehold of our young married pair. Albert was over- 
joyed at the thought ; in the estimation of both, nothing 
but alittle lovely child, be it son or daughter, was 
wanted to make their happiness perfect. 

Helena was uncommonly well all this time; not 
peevish and nervous as some are and others think they 
must be, in order to be interesting, but which, on the 
contrary, frequently is the occasion of the first discords 
in the marriage harmony. There are few things 
which put a husband so out of humour as the nervous- 
ness and peevishness of a wife, especially when they 
are artificial, even if he do not suspect such a thing, for 
then they are most insufferable, because they court ob- 
servation, whilst those who really suffer, most fre- 
quently strain every nerve to endure it patiently and 
silently. (This last recipe we recommend to every- 
body, and to the married woman in particular.) It is 
true that if Helena, at any time, looked pale, or a little 
out of sorts, Albert was inconsolable; and when, at 
length, she only left her home for a daily drive, he 
himself assisted her in and out of the carriage ; nor 
would anything during this time induce him to stay 
away from home, after the hours which his business 
demanded. 

During this time, also, Albert and Helena enjoyed in 
a high degree a pleasure which, until now, they had 
never been able to afford themselves. In the long win- 
ter evenings he read unceasingly aloud to his young 
wife, and they were both delighted,—not, it is true, 
with everything they read, because they had, both of 
them, very good judgment and pure taste,—but that 
they nearly always agreed in their praise or blame, in 
their likings or dislikings. 

“* How beautiful that is !—how excellent !’? Helena 
would exclaim sometimes, and Albert’s assenting glance, 
without interrupting his reading, proved how entirely 
he was of her opinion. ‘How stupid that is,—how 
poor and disgusting !”’ she would say at another time; 
and Albert had merely waited for these words from her 
lips before he threw the book at the wall—always an 
irresistible impulse when one reads a bad book, and 

‘ which explains the reason why bad books are just as 
much soiled, broken-backed, and dog-eared as good 


. 





books which are much read. Far from throwing Det 
gar an* at the wall, they read it through and talked it 
well over, but the great author of that work must par- 
don us if we acknowledge that they, in the midst of 
their happiness and love, altogether condemned his 
book; and they could not conceive how the same 
master-hand who wrote, “ The Chapel,” could paint 
such “a picture from life’? as this was. Yet, what 
did it signify. There are very few who condemn the 
book from the same cause as these two, namely, that 
they themselves were speaking proofs of its condem- 
nation. 

But now the greet catastrophe approached which is 
to important in the history of a new married life,—now 
she day was at hand which should give to Albert and 
Helena a son or a daughter. 


~ (To_be continued.) 


—— as 


SONNET. 
TO KEATS. 


Ou nightingale, thou wert for golden Junes, 

Not for the gusts of March !—oh not for strife 
With wind and tempest was thy Summer life, 
Mate of the sultry grasshopper whose tunes 

Of ecstacy leap faint up steaming noons, 

Keen in their gladness as the shrilling fife; ¢ 
With smiles, not sighs, thy days should have been rife; 
With quiet, calm as sleeps ’neath harvest moons ; 
Thee, Nature fashioned like the belted bee, 
Roamer of sunshine; fellow of the flowers, 
Hiving up honied sweets for man, to see 

No touch of tears in all thy radiant hours ; 

Alas! sweet singer, that thou might’st not live, 
Sunned in the gladness that thou cam’st to give! 


Osborne Place, Blackheath. W. C0. Bennett. 


THE CLOUD. 


TurovuGHu the heavens there floated one little cloud, 
The sole dark thing in the sky ; 

But the sunbeam touched it, and straight it glowed, 
Like the banner of Peace on high. 


No longer a soil or a darkening 
To the sunbeam that gave it birth; 
But it floated on, the loveliest thing 
That was seen in air or earth. 


Thus, though Sorrow’s cloud may hang o’er our lot, 
And dim onr skies above, 

Yet, when touched by that light that faileth not, 
It shows that its mission is-/Jove. 





* See the translation of the Swedish story, No. I., in No 
40 of this journal.--M. H. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





More ENcCROACHMENTS ON THE PuBLIc IN SCOTLAND.---The 
following case seems to us to deserve the most lively sympathy 
from all who respect the endeavours of the poor to protect 
their rights, and especially when they are public rights. All 
associations, and all public-spirited persons, should render 
prompt assistance. We shall be ready to receive and forward 
any contributions for the purpose. 

“AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

** At the present time, when the transactions of Clen-Tilt, 
and others of like nature, are being so prominently and pro- 
perly brought before the public mind, by means of the press, 
the Inhabitants of the Village of Whins of Milton, near Stirling, 
beg to call attention to a similar case, in which they are in- 
volved. 

‘From time immemorial a road has existed, leading from 
the village of Bannockburn to the village of Whins of Milton, 
the celebrated battle-field of Bannockburn, and various other 
places, through part of the lands of Braehead and Hill Park, 
belonging to Alexander Wilson, Bannockburn, the senior 
partner in the firm“of William Wilson and Son, Manufacturers 
there. For some time baek Mr. Wilson has attempted to shut 
this road against the public, though he knows very well that 
it was public property before the lands came into his posses- 
sion, and that the oldest inhabitant in the neighbourhood can- 
not remember when it was not a road. The public, and more 
especially those in Whins of Milton, refused to give up the 
road, it being a much nearer, and far more convenient thorough- 
fare to Bannockburn (where they have necessarily much traf- 
fic), than any other way. The consequence is, that legal 
proceedings have been instituted against them, many have 
been served with interdicts prohibiting them frum passing that 
way, and others have been apprehended and required to give 
bail for their future appearance. 

“The inhabitants of Whins of Milton being thus laid under 
the necessity of defending their rights, have opened a Sub- 
scription for this purpose; but being all working men, in the 
lower ranks of life, they would appeal to the sympathies of their 
countrymen, with a view to pecuniary aid, also with the view 
of having the countenance and encouragement of all true 
philanthropists, who wish to see the triumph of justice over 
selfishness, and of public right over private monopoly. 

*‘ In name of the Inhabitants of Whins of Milton, 
; *‘ Jas. Armstrong, President. 
“Thos, Brown, Secretary. 


‘« Whins of Milton, by Stirling, Nov. 1847. 

“Mr. John Youl, Co-operative Society, Baker-street ; Mr. 
E. Johnstone, ‘Observer’ office, Murray-place, Stirling; Mr. 
A. Hamilton, merchant, St. Ninians ; and Messrs. James Arm- 
strong and Thomas Brown, Whins of Milton, have kindly 
agreed to receive donations and subscriptions for the above 
object.” 


Merirorrovs MoveMENT oF THE Baru City LopcE or 
Ovp Fe.iows.---This lodge has resolved to remove its sittings 
from a public-house. It had appointed a Committee of Inquiry 
in June last, to ascertain the real cause of the thinness of the 
attendance at its meetings. ‘The conelusion arrived at was the 
fact of the Lodge being held at a public-house. ‘lhe Commit- 
tee declares this to be the result of ‘‘ unprejudiced and delibe- 
rate investigation.” Now, if this be highly honourable to the 
advance of the age in temperance, it is equally honourable to 
the Lodge boldly to look the cause in the face, and to resolve 
at once on removing to a private place of meeting. We con- 
gratulate them on the good work of setting so honourablean ex- 
ample to the very numerous societies of one kind or another 
which do injury to their cause by meeting in the same objec- 
tionable places. We are gratified to see that an article in the 
eleventh number of our Journal stimulated them to this move- 





ment, as well as some strong remarks of Dr. Beard, of Man- 
chester. 

We are glad to learn from the report of the Committee of 
this Lodge, that other three of the principal Lodges of Bath are 
only waiting for the present Lodge to make this movement, in 
order to join them inthe occupation of the same building, so that 
the expense will be lightened to all. 

“The Lodges would then meet on their respective lodge-nights 
under the same roof; the same rvom would witness their exer- 
tions to spread far and wide those beautiful and Christian prin- 
ciples on which our society is founded. A reciprocity of kindly 
and friendly feelings amongst the different Lodges would 
quickly take the place of that disunity---that feeling of rivalry 
---which is at present so manifest. Those links in the chain 
of social concord which have been so rudely broken, would be 
again united and strengthened, and become the great harmo- 
nious bond by which all members would be led to fulfil the 
solemn promise they made on being initiated into the Socicty, 
namely, ‘Todo all the good you can to yonr fellow man, 
especially to such as belong to the Order.’ ”’ 

We regard it as one’ of onr greatest privileges to have to re- 
cord these truly onward steps in social progress. 


PiymoutH RaGccep ScHoo..---Plymouth, Nov. 23.---Srr,--- 
I have much pleasure in informing you of the success of this 
school, the commencement of which was recorded in your 
Journal of May 22d. There are now about 130 names on the 
books, of which 50 or 60 usually attend. It appears that the 
bigger boys only come for a short time, and then fall away to 
their street education: their habits, no doubt, are too deeply 
rooted to be destroyed at once, though the younger ones are 
remarkably attentive. For the benefit of many who are em- 
ployed by day, an evening school has been at work for the last 
month, from 8 to 9 every evening, except Saturday, at which 
the master is assisted by a number of young tradesmen and 
Sunday-school teachers; 40 is the usual number of pupils, 
most of whom are errand boys, though as many as 90 have 
been present. The master, Mr. Dean, has also a Bible Class on 
Sunday evenings, to which the boys are very attentive. He 
reads a chapter, and familiarly explains it, endeavouring by 
questions to impress the leading points on the minds of his 
pupils. T. M. B. 


Messrs. Hircucocks’ Mutvat ImproveMENT Society.---We 
have on a former occasion mentioned, with deserved approba- 
tion, this society established in the large drapery establishment 
in St. Paul’s churchyard. Our attention has been again called 
to it by the perusal of an excellent ‘‘ Lecture on Character,” by 
James Belford, one of the young men in the house; and we 
cannot too strongly commend to the attention of the principals 
of other extensive concerns in the City the excellent example 
set by the Messrs. Hitchcocks. By such a society as this a 
source of the most improving and interesting employment for 
the evening hours is opened up, and knowledge and business 
and pleasure are made to blend together, as they ought in all 
human life. This lecture, it appears, opened the session for the 
winter. Upwards of a hundred individuals were present, and 
the chief employer was so much pleased with it as to print it 
at his own expense. Amongst the lectures one on ‘“‘ The Har- 
monies of Nature.” has already been delivered, and others on 
the question, whether the present system of currency restricts 
or extends the commerce of the country ; on Oliver Cromwell 
and his times, and whether the circumstances justified the exe. 
eution of Charles I. ; on the Genius and Character of Burns, etc. 

These are surely worthy topics to occupy the faculties of 
young men of business during their evenings. We are glad to 
learn that the library of the establishment is every evening 
attended by from 40 to 50, and on the Mutual Luaprovement 
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nights from 60 to 70. We would say to other great houses--- 


**Go and do likewise.” 

BENEFIT OF WALKING FOR SEDENTARY WORKMEN.---Mz. 
Eprror,---Upon reading your beautiful article under the head 
of the Primrose Gatherer, some time ago an old idea of mine 
occurred afresh tomy mind. It is this---that those healthful 
weekly walks or strolis into the country, or even about the 
town, for there are many delightful associations connected with 
this great metropolis, might be more often repeated. It isa 
fact undeniable, that no man can form an idea of the awful 


sensations we, the working men experience from being shut up- 


in garrets filled with bad and fetid air for six days, and often 
nights, at our toil, but those thus subjected. I think, there- 
fore, if the working men were to try to arrange their work so, 
that they might indulge for an hour ofa morning, it were bet- 
ter than pining, debilitated and heart-sick, at their looms, or 
on their seats for six days together. Ican speak for myself, 
that since I have adopted the plan proposed, and I am a shoe- 
maker, I have been benefited both in body and mind. Time, I 
know, will be made a question, but increased strength will 
more than compensate that loss.---Yours respectfully, J. Perry. 
London. 


PuNISHMENT.---Punishment consists essentially of suffering. 
How then is man justified in inflicting it on his fellow crea- 
tures? Amongst barbarous nations it is prompted by the de- 
sire of revenge and the love of cruelty: but when feelings of 
this nature are supposed to sanction the conduct they 
there is no limit to the extent or intensity of the evils they may 
produce. If the reception of an injury excites to revenge and 
cruclty, these in their turn will produce the desire of retalia- 
tion ; there will result a continual generation of the worst dis- 
positions, and a constantly accumulating mass of misery in 
which all will be ultimately involved; and thus the pleasure, 

. small and insignificant as it must of necessity be, experienced 
from the gratification of the most degrading passions, will be 
counterbalanced by remote consequences. Besides, to establish 
the right of punishment, and to-regulate its character and 
amount, by the considerations alluded to, -is to proceed in 
utter negligence of many of the elements of man’s constitution ; 
his susceptibility to pleasure and pain respectively, on the con- 
templation of the happiness and misery of his fellows; his 
charity, his power of forgiving injuries, of a deed and even 
loving his enemies. 


The great object of punishment, as recognised by most people 
calling themselves civilized, is to deter from crime by example. 
In this case suffering is voluntarily created, on the presumption 
that some contingent future evil will be obviated thereby ; evil 
is done for the sake of good; the endis supposed to justify the 
means. Now, supposing individual evil could promote the 
general welfare, few persons are sufficiently benevolent or phi- 
lanthropic to sacrifice their-own interests for those of the com- 
munity. How, then, cansociety in its corporate capacity righ‘ly 
decree punishments which its individual members would 
severally reprobate? Moreover, on what principle can .the pre- 
cise amount of suffering necessary to the accomplishment of its 
purpose be determined? It is evident, from the nature of the 
thing itself, and from actual experience, that no solution of 
this question can ever be obtained; and hence it happens that the 
punishments annexed by law to different crimes, are being 
changed continually---but, in the meanwhile, what a fearful 
amount of injustice and cruclty must have been perpetrated! 
If an effect be proportional to its cause, then the efficiency of 
punishment will be proportional to its severity; and on this 
principle we might proceed to rack, burn, gibbet, or torture in 
any conceivable manner, with as much justice and wisdom as 
we, until recently, hung for forgery, sheepstealing, and horse- 
stealing, or as we now hang for crimes which would of course 
soon become “universal, if the punishment of death had not 
been specially and infallibly appropriated to them. 

The doctrine that the object of punishment is the reforma- 
tion of the criminal, which has recently attracted considerable 
attention, but which has always prevailed to some extent, is 
open to similar objections. As we cannot become intimately 
acquainted with the mental character of a criminal], his hopes 
and fears, and all the secret motives of his. conduct, it is abso- 
lntely impossible so to graduate his punishment as to accom- 
plish his reformation, without entailing upon him gratuitous 
suffering. ‘This view of punishment, too, although it appears, 
when stated abstractedly, comparatively mild and humane, is 
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liable to tremendous abuse. The reformation of the criminal 
has often been the object proposed to be attained by the 
exercise of the most awful cruelties, as is evidenced by the 
history of attempts to proselytise to various religions, and by 
other facts which might be adduced. 

The truth is, the highest welfare of the criminal and that of 
society are coincident; and the object of punishment ought to 
have relation to the welfare of both parties, at the same time 
that the punishment should be reduced to the smallest possible 
amount compatible with its efficieney for the purpose of its in- 
fliction. But, with this admission, we shall be compelled to 
change wholly our present treatment of criminals. There is 
probably not one man in a million of the population of Eng- 
land, so utterly debased, that his latent human faculties and 
susceptibilities could not be developed by the adoption of mild 
and rational measures. ‘‘ Love is Power.’? The hardest 
heart cannot resist its softening and humanising influence. The 
wayward child, the degraded slave, the rudest son of toil, the 
lunatic, the most vicious criminal, all alike manifest its mys- 
terious agency. This great and beneficent truth, frequently 
elaborated by the exertions of philosophers, and also presented 
to man in the sacred volume, is now being rapidly diffused; it 
needs but be understood to become the governing principle of 
human action; it will ultimately obtain universal supremacy, 
when will be realised the fondest anticipations of the philan- 
thropist and Christian. Bera. 

Tue Doverass TEestmMOnrAL.+--The managers of this testi- 
monial, the gross amount of which happily eventually reached 
£500, have received a grateful mkeevlsdathint of its receipt 
by Frederick Douglass, by the Cambria, last week. He states 
that he is already engaged in the preparation of his newspaper, 
which is to be called, ‘‘The North Star,’*and isto be pub- 
lished at Rochester, in the State of New York. He has already 
purchased his press and printing materials. We wish him 
every success. 
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